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ROSEVILLE 
AND ITS BRANCH LIBRARY 



THE SEERS. 

"A seer is one who sees," says Webster's Dictionary. 

But what a seer sees depends not only on what is before his 
eyes, but also, and very greatly, on what is behind his eyes. 

For instance: 

John Brown, the real estate man, when he looks across the 
palings at the New Roseville Branch of the Newark Public 
Library, sees a valuable business lot with an old frame house 
on it, and says, "I see a chance for a good investment." 

Johnnie Brown, aged ten, says to his chum as he looks 
through the palings into the same house, "Gee! I see they've 
spoiled a perfectly good place with their old libry. It was a 
grand empty house, with funny little stairs up an' all, and the 
queerest little stairs down an' ev'ything. I wish they hadn't 
of fixed it. It was a heap better unfixed." 

The nice young librarian from the West who is visiting 
eastern libraries says, "I see you have no ambition in Newark 
for costly presents in the library line. ' Our branch libraries 
were given us by Carnegie, and were all built on new and 
approved plans. You mean to wait and do it yourselves, I 
see." 

"I see," says the lady-who-was-cut-out-for-a-landscape- 
gardener-only-she-was-born-a-girl-and-married-a-prosperous-per- 
son, "in a few years this quaint old-fashioned garden will be as 
cool and quiet as a cloister, secluded from bustle and dust by a 
green rampart of Lombardy poplars. How suitable that seems !" 

"I see," says Sister Seraphina, glancing out of the corner 
window of the School of St. Rose of Lima, "I see that our 
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children are going to get books for themselves and their parents 
from that very convenient library. How nice that will be!" 

"See, Jack," says the bride from the apartment around the 
corner, "I shall walk over to Orange Street with you every 
morning, and do my shopping here in Roseville, and get my 
books and magazines changed, and go home with food for 
your mind as well as your body. And at night, when you 
have eaten your dinner and I have washed the dishes, you will 
read to me while I sew by the gas log, and next day I will 
get another book. I shan't mind, for a while, having no 
neighbors to call on. I will go to that homey house and call 
on Jane Welsh Carlyle and the Pastor's Wife, and poor old 
Cleopatra. Doesn't it look cozy?" 

"I see," says the mother-in-law who lives over the grocery, 
"the homelike library on the business street will be like the 
town pump of olden days in the village where I was born. We 
will go to it for refreshment, and exchange a bit of gossip on its 
front stoop." 

These are all seers. They see what is there, and what will 
be there, as it agrees with what is in their own minds. 

But the word "Seer" means something more than that. The 
poet Pope who turned that great Greek poem, the Iliad, into 
English verse, tells us about a seer — 

* * whose comprehensive view 
The past, the present, and the future knew. 

To be that kind of a seer one must look at the Roseville 
Branch with eyes before which stand such facts as, so many 
square feet of land, so many cubic feet of house, so many 
oblong-paned windows, two decadent cedar trees, one large 
wistaria vine — all being facts set in space, and behind which 
stand other interesting facts, set in time. 



THE SEER SEES THE PAST 

I. HIDE-IN-THE-MARSH AND FLOWER-BY-THE-BROOK 

AND A GOOD BOOK. 

It wasn*t a very distinct trail. The tree growth was scant, 
for there had been a fire through the region only a^ generation 
before, and the oaks that had invaded the gentle slopes had 
grown slowly. There was plenty of dogwood in the open 
spaces, and on this spring day it hung against the dark trunks of 
the pin oaks like bevies of white butterflies, swayed by the 
breeze and gleaming in the sunlight. 

Curving in and out among the trees, and around an 
occasional boulder, went the path, its course marked only by 
absence of tangled brush, and the tall grasses covering it 
smoothly where it crossed an open space. No one unaccustomed 
to the pathfinder's life would have known the trail was there. 

In and out among the trees, easily following what to him was 
a clear highway, came Hide-in-the-Marsh, roughly dragging 
after him^ a young woman with a child in her arms. A leather 
thong was about her waist, and Hide-in-the-Marsh pulled her 
by its loose end. As he reached a fair-sized boulder just below 
a stout oak sapling, he thrust her down upon it, left her crouch- 
ing on the gray stone and cuddling the baby, while he seated 
himself in the grass and fastened his stone-cut moccasin. 

Where and when and why was this? It was in May, 1675, 
at the exact spot where the gate of the Roseville Branch now 
swings, and the Leni Lenape, Hide-in-the-Marsh, was kid- 
napping Flower-by-the-Brook and her baby. Flower-by-the- 
Brook, you must know, was an Indian girl whose husband, 
of the Hackensack tribe, had been drowned a year ago, and 
who had been living with her child at the home of Nathaniel 
Wheeler ever since her husband's death. She was an unwilling 
captive but a most courageous girl, as you will see. 
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When Hide-in-the-Marsh left her, she placed the boy on 
the stone, where he stood, tottering but calm, while she went 
through a performance strange to both of her companions. 

First she took out of her bosom a small book. Then she 
opened it carefully, but at random. Then she looked at its 
open page long and earnestly. Then she dropped the book, 
clapped her hands, and laughed into the child's face. 

"Joseph-the-beauty," said she in English, "there is nothing 
to fear. The old wise one will not hurt us. Hear this, my 
little brave — *Let not your heart be troubled.* That is the 
message. Let not your heart be troubled, little one. How is 
that?" 

The baby clapped his little hands together and gurgled. 

"Shall I try it again?" said his mother. "Then I will. Now 
watch." 

And she picked up the book, only to drop it again in another 
burst of happy laughter. 

"What do you think is the message now?" she cried. " 'Tis 
a good message, my Joseph. 'Trust in the Lord.' I tell thee, 
we are going home to the good mother Wheeler unharmed." 

The baby echoed her mirth and threw himself into her out- 
stretched arms. 

Hide-in-the-Marsh rose from his grassy seat and stood before 
her. 

"Did it speak?" said he. 

"It spoke twice," said Flower-by-the-Brook. "It said, 'Let 
them go.'" 

"Go, then," said Hide-in-the-Marsh. "And say to the Great 
Spirit, Hide-in-the-Marsh is your friend." 

So Flower-in-the-Field was saved, in this world at least, by 
the message of the book. And that was the first book read at 
the Roseville Branch. 

How do I know? 

I am the seer that sees the Past. 



THE SEER SEES THE PAST 

II. JARED WILLIAMS. 

It was a hundred and twenty years later when the next 
book was read at the Roseville Branch. The book was a 
pamphlet written by one Thomas Paine on The Rights of 
Man, and the reader was a boy of fifteen. His name was 
Jared Williams and he was employed on the Tomkins farm 
to care for the cows. He sat on the bare back of a big brown 
horse, both feet dangling on one side, and holding the book up 
to catch the evening glow the better. 

He read aloud : " 'Men are born, and always continue free 
and equal in respect to their rights.' Good, Mr. Paine. Then 
I, being a man, or almost a man, was born free and equal to 
anybody. *These rights are liberty, property, security and 
resistance to oppression.' Well, I have security, but liberty I 
haven't, or any property whatever. I suppose I had better 
begin with resistance to oppression. Jared, if you take your 
liberty have you also a right to take Ned — ^who is certainly 
farmer Tomkins' property?" He slapped Ned's flank as he 
spoke and was nearly unseated by Ned's start of surprise. At 
that moment farmer Tomkins himself appeared, painfully 
climbing the fence that guarded a fine apple orchard where 
the Methodist buildings now stand. 

"Jared," said he, "you are at liberty to see whether you 
are equal to driving in the cows. And if I hear any more 
about the rights of men I'll give you a lesson on the duties of 
children that you won't forget." 

"It's in the book," said Jared. 

"Not everything in every book is altogether true," said 
farmer Tomkins. "Don't swallow what you read till you've 
chewed." 

How do I know what Jared read? The book is in the 
Newark Library. It was published in 1792. Why shouldn't 
Jared have read it? 
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THE SEER SEES THE PAST 
III. JAMIE BATHGATE. 

In 1849 little Jamie Bathgate, seven years old, sat on the 
stoop of his father's newly bought house on a spring morning 
with his younger sister, Lottie, by his side. He sat on the 
stoop, not the step. The step and the stoop were on the same 
side of the house, both fronting the road. But the step led 
into the kitchen-dining-room, and the stoop into the hall on 



The Bathgate House, originally on the Tomkins farm, bought by 
a Bathgate in 1848, and now remodeled to house the Roseville 
Branch of the Newark Library. July, 1917. 

which Opened the sacred parlor and mother's bedroom, and 
from which a stairway with a railing led to the half story above, 
where the children slept in the winter's cold and the summer's 
heat. 

To the west blossomed the old Tomkins' apple orchard and 
the bees at their morning marketing amid its richness made a 
; Continual humming bom of labor, but tending, Jamie found. 
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to sleep. The front yard had been mown the day before, too 
late for Jamie's raking, and the grass, cut down in its early 
youth, gave out a sweet smell of sacrifice pleasant to the chil- 
dren's little noses. 

"Wait," said Lottie. "Don't read it yet. Let's sniff first." 

So the two sat silent for a moment, enjoying the light green 
of the lilac bushes, the light morning breeze, the light white 
clouds that floated away toward the distant hills, the droning 
labor-song of the bees, and the feeling of light in the air 
around them. 

"I must read," said Jamie with a sigh. "Mother said I 
must teach it to you. Now listen hard, Lottie." 

And opening his New England Primer, a little mussed at the 
edges by the handling of two generations, for it had been the 
first study book of Grandpa Baldwin's children too, he read in 
an impressive sing-song: 

"By Washington 
Great deeds were done. 
Say it, Lottie, and look at the big W. W stands for Wash- 
ington, you know. He was the first President." 

"By Wassinton 
Gate deeds er done," 
lisped Lottie. "I guess we read enough, Jamie." 

How do I know that Jamie read the New England Primer 
almost seventy years ago? He told me about it himself. And 
he showed me where the step used to be where now the glass 
door leads into the Roseville Branch, and where the last of 
the lilac bush holds its own by the front gate, and where the 
wistaria vine planted by his young mother chokes out the life 
of the cherry tree planted by his father, and where the old well 
was dug back of the kitchen where the concrete road to the 
new garages now runs. 

Ever since little Jamie Bathgate's people moved into the 
Tomkins' house children have sat on the front stoop, opposite 
the place of the tree where Jared got inspiration from the 
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Rights of Man, opposite the place of the stone where Flower- 
by-the-Brook won freedom from Hide-in-the-Marsh by her faith 
in the Book, and all these children have gained inspiration and 
comfort and strength and guidance from books. Ask Miss 
Elizabeth who used to read there herself when visiting her Aunt 
Lottie not so many years ago. 

THE SEER SEES THE PRESENT. 
(Each reader will please insert here his own chapter.) 

THE SEER SEES THE FUTURE. 

Clang! Clang! Roar! Bang! Roseville has grown in spite 
of herself. She wanted to keep the happy days of youth, when 
it was safe to roll a baby carriage across the street, and proper 
to go out hatless for soda. But middle age has come. Crowds 
of folks afoot move past each other on the busy sidewalks; 
clouds of dust arise from the drays and cars that clatter through 
the streets. 

Perhaps one in fifty of the hurrying walkers turns in at the 
paling gate. Perhaps one in a hundred of the swift vehicles 
stops before the half-hidden house. Yet these are enough to 
make a thin but constant stream of bright-eyed humanity. For 
never believe that reading is bad for the eyes. Active-minded 
reading, which causes the eyes to turn to and fro with gentle 
regularity, and every now and then to lift and rest on a far 
away land of the long past, of distant spaces, or of happy fancy, 
such reading makes the blood circulate, sets the heart beating 
and calls on the lungs to breathe deep breaths of pleasure. It 
is good for the eyes. Only sluggish, lie-abed reading which 
makes the reader drowsy, reading that sinks in and never 
comes out again in bright thoughts, kind feelings, clever speech, 
or brave deeds makes the reader blear-eyed. So these hundreds 
of people who go in and out of the green-fenced garden are 
bright-eyed. 
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And no wonder. In the old Tomkins' kitchen sit two young 
ladies charging books, making reservations, and demanding 
fines in good old library fashion. Behind them, under a sign, 
''New Books," is the Democracy in miniature: poor old men, 
rich old men ; handsome old ladies, homely old ladies — barring, 
of course, that they all have bright eyes; stylish young women, 
frumpy young women; bustling young men, heavy young men; 
strapping boys, puny boys; red-haired girls, black-haired girls, 
curly-haired girls, and straight-haired girls; people on their 
way to church, to market, to business, to the theatre— every 
kind of people except people so very stupid as not to know 
about their own stupidity. The young women pay no attention 
to the Democracy behind them, for they are used to Democracy. 
They don't know that it is wonderful, because they spend their 
lives in it, serving the dear Everybody. Besides, if they were to 
stop charging and checking and reserving and fining for one 
minute the "line" would get congested, and then people would 
say, "There is something the matter with the Roseville Branch." 
Whereas now the young ladies are kept cheerfully at work by 
a constant song which issues from the lips of the line that comes 
and the line that goes — "There is nothing the matter with 
the Roseville Branch." 

It is the year 1930, and not only Roseville, all Newark, not 
only Newark, all Jersey, not only Jersey, but all America, 
is so tickled with the arts of peace that everyone practices, 
wherever it can truthfully be sung, the Hymn of Confidence, 
the Song of Praise. 

From the rear, when hurrying messengers open the door, 
come well suppressed sounds of hilarity, and ill suppressed 
odors of jam. 

"It's the Engaged G)uples' Reading Club in the Bathgate 
Kitchen," explains a messenger, when quizzed by a new neigh- 
bor who looks up from his New Book. "In 1850 the Bath- 
gates moved the old Tomkins' shop over to the main house 
and turned it into a kitchen, making a dining room of this. 
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We put in a gas range, and whenever a couple in Roseville 
gets engaged they join the E. C. R. C, and try the recipes in 
the New Cook Books. We've a very famous card catalog of 
their results. The House Couples' League is going to print it 
for their own use. You see, since the Last War, the husbands, 
staying home as they do half the time, have done so much for 
the art of cooking that cook books have been wonderfully 
altered. Ah, what was the world thinking about to leave 
Man's wonderful gastronomic intuitions out of the Sacred 
Home so long!" 

At a long card catalog in the hall stand many people, busily 
reading the Book Analyses. Roseville is not yet so congested 
but that its people of distinction are fairly well-known. And 
as everyone who reads a new book writes his opinion on a card 
which he signs, and which is filed, everyone has a good chance 
to take advice of his neighbor before choosing his book. "I 
am wondering whether The Old Autocracies by Woodrow 
Wilson is good reading for my daughter," says one woman at 
the files to another. "I see your mother-in-law reviews it un- 
favorably, but as her chief objection is to the subjunctive mood, 
I'm going to venture it." 

"Oh, my mother-in-law has no sympathy for any mood but 
the imperative," says the other. "It's a good thing to know 
the character of a critic." 

In the old Bathgate parlor and mother's bedroom are a 
number of people consulting reference books, aided by a 
masculine Information. In the third room, which lit|le Jamie's 
father added at the back when he added the new kitchen, sits 
a feminine Information, answering the telephone. 

"I am looking for advice on the best vocational education for 
an eye-minded girl with an astigmatism," says an anxious father 
to the first. 

"Yes? Oh, no trouble," says the second into her receiver; 
"Newark contributed $754,596.00 to the first Red Cross Cam- 
paign in 1917; $1,819,545.60 to the second, in 1918; $2,568,- 
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675.58 to the third, in 1919, and $3,196,450.00 to the fourth 
in 1920, making a grand total of $8,339,267.18. You're wel- 
come." 

Upstairs over the Bathgate kitchen the Boy Readers hold 
their clubs for discussion. Upstairs in the two funny little 
rooms over the old Tomkins' kitchen the Girl Readers hold 
forth. In the second story of the big house which Jamie's 
father turned into a full sized second story when he literally 
raised the roof, are the children's room and the fiction room. 
"You see," explains the docent messenger, "since it was an- 
nounced by the doctors towards the close of the Last War that 
everybody was healthier to go barefoot, at the same time, of 
course, that the clothing dictator forbade the wearing of shoes, 
children don't disturb people by running up and down as they 
used to, and the children don't mind climbing, so we put them 
up here. And the fiction? Oh, that's because so little fiction 
is read nowadays. Fiction reading, like motor driving for 
pleasure, was a passing fad. Nowadays everyone reads Sociology 
and Philosophy, Domestic Economy and Religious Meditations." 
In the third half story in regard to which Jamie's father 
astonished the world by "lathing and plastering the attic," 
when he so memorably turned the Bathgate House into the 
Bathgate Mansion, are the museum offices. There are the 
stores of stereographs, slides, (the motion picture reels are in 
the cellar vault), minerals, flowers, fruits, birds, textiles, pot- 
tery, glass, models, plaster casts, reproductions of paintings, 
historic costumes, physiographic models, charts, maps, armour, 
tools, utensils, mammals, insects, and all the material that 
Roseville teachers and parents use to illustrate their instruction, 
and that Roseville young folks delight in handling and imitating. 
For Roseville knows that children can only grow in knowl- 
edge and power as their forefathers grew — the forefathers who 
brought to this land power to change a wilderness scantily tra- 
versed by savages into the home of Security, Liberty, Equality and 
Opportunity; the forefathers who wrenched self-government 
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from despotism; the forefathers who could forbear when their 
own dignity was insulted, but who risked their all to succor 
the oppressed in every land. And Roseville knows that every 
human being must come to the use of words by a previous 
knowledge of things — ^that only thru what the museum stands 
for can men use what the library offers — that real things make 
words luminous, and that words are best used when they 
illuminate things. 

Church, school, club, home, street, shop, factory, store, all 
bring something to the Roseville Branch, all take something 
from the Roseville Branch, and all through the Roseville 
Branch serve and help each other. 

How do I know what a bustling, rustling, hustling thing 
the library at Roseville is going to be? Well, I know the 
library, and I know Roseville. One must be not much of a 
Seer for that. 



THE SEER REFUSES TO SEE. 

There is to be a future yet Beyond. But change must come 
by degrees. And it is well that we humans do not see too far, 
even when we pose as Seers. 

The greater Vision of the wider use involves the passing of 
much that to-day is precious. There will be a new librarian, 
and a new library, a new museum director, and a new museum. 
The librarian and the director will have views that would 
make the present librarian-director stare, and all the conserva- 
tives will call him a crank. And he will cause strange things 
to be done. And to the children of those who reviled him his 
new measures will be commonplaces. 

And the Tomkins-Bathgate House? The Seer refuses to see 
because she fears when the fine new days come the dear old 
house will be torn down. And even as the Tomkins farm house, 
though warmer, lacked something that the wigwam had, and 
as the Bathgate House, with its fine kitchen, Dutch oven, and 
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covered passage, missed something that the old farm house 
had, and as the Bathgate Mansion, for all its lathed and plas- 
tered attic, lost something that Jamie enjoyed in the days of 
the New England Primer, so the Seer sees that not all the 
glories of the marble palace which Roseville may some day 
dedicate to her library will quite replace the pleasant sentiments 
that accompany the transfer of the Roseville Branch to-day into 
the old Bathgate house on Orange Street. 

This little group of pictures is written because, while to see 
too much change in the future without full consciousness of 
identity is painful, to see from what the present has grown, 
with that consciousness, is pleasant. The Bathgates who have 
moved into new homes are all the better and happier for 
remembering this Bathgate House, and the old home at West 
Farms, from which the Jersey line sprung, and the older home 
in Bathgate, Scotland, whence came all the American Bath- 
gates. And the Roseville Library of the future will be all 
the better for remembering its humble beginnings and the 
steps by which it climbed. 

But the Seer has ended Seeing. 



OLD ROSEVILLE DAYS 



The Museum, in the guise of a smiling young person, ap- 
peared before the Education Department of the Library. 

"Public on the phone," said she. 

The Education Department, having no direct communication 
with the Public, rose to the Occasion. 

"Does he want to ask information, give advice, or request 
a speech?" said she. 

"It isn't he," tittered the Museum representative; "it's she. 
She has something to do with newspapers, and I think it's 
advice." 

"Let this be a warning to you," said Education. "That 
lady was probably told daily for the first fifteen years of her 
life, 'Children should be seen and not heard,' and weekly for 
the last fifteen years, 'Woman's place is in the home,' and yet 
here she is offering advice to a public institution. Halloa! Yes! 
Yes, the Roseville Branch. Yes, it's out. Yes, the Methodist 
Church, I believe. Yes, we are looking for a home. What? 
Bath? Bathgate? The Bathgate House? Why, yes. Thank 
you. Yes." 

"She says put the Roseville Branch in the Bathgate House," 
said Education. 

And then began a murmur that reverberated through marble 
halls far from deserted, and passed from lip to lip like a slogan 
through the Scotch heather — "Bathgate; of course." 

So the Roseville Branch is in Bathgate house. And many 
others, it seems, made the same suggestion. And still others 
meant to. In fact, almost everyone thought it. And quite 
everyone is pleased. 
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Bathgate house is pleased, too. 

''I am full of facts and fancies, myself/' says the old house. 
''Every beam and plank of me, every panel and pane is full of 
history and biography. Romance and poetry ooze from my 
cellar and float from my chimneys. Sociology and philosophy 
and ethnology reverberate through my rooms. But implicitly, 
you understand. Now I shall feed the multitudes with these 
subjects, made explicit in books. But to those who can read 
my silent language, the books are no more informing than I." 

There were three Tomkinses who got lots at the original 
distribution in 1667. Michael and Jonathan got theirs on the 
Great River Pesayak, and Seth's was a little west of the Great 
River on First River at the Belleville bend. They drew 
their lots with prayer, and built their first shacks in full appre- 
ciation of the solemnity of their undertaking, to found a state 
in the new world of peril, but of freedom. 

Which branch of the several Tomkinses got, at a later draw- 
ing of lots, grazing land way off in the wilderness, where 
Bathgate Place and Orange Street now meet, we do not know, 
but as the wilderness became a pasture and the pasture gave 
way to tilled fields, some bold Tomkins built him a house out 
in the country. Doubtless he went into town with his wife in 
his wagon on shopping expeditions, greeting the Piersons, and 
the Johnsons, and the Days, the Baldwins, the Cranes, the 
Wards, the Swaines, and the Pecks, the Davises, the Harrisons, 
and the Plums, as the old mare jogged along to the four corners, 
just as, however lost amid their 22,000 German, 21,000 Rus- 
sian and 20,000 Italian neighbors, the descendants of these 
same families greet each other to-day. 

Probably the first Tomkins home had a room with its fire- 
place and a loft. Maybe the Tomkins children, after toasting 
themselves at the open fire, scrambled up a ladder to their beds 
in the loft. 
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When the first Newark Bathgate bought the house in 1848, 
as the deed in Case 3 shows, it was quite a grand place. It 
had the original living room for a kitchen and dining room/ with 
two tiny rooms above. It had a front hall leading into a best 
room and a bedroom, with an attic above. There was a shed 
outside, beyond the well, and a stoop in front among the lilacs. 
And fields and orchards, gardens and pastures surrounded it, 
while the highway to the hills ran past its door. 

The original Bathgate is a town of Scotland, not far from 
Edinburgh, its near neighbor that Linlithgow, called by Lord 
Rosebery the "Windsor of Scotland," and noted as the birth- 
place of poor Mary Stuart. 

William Bathgate, born 1780, son of a Scotch minister, came 
over to New York, settled in West Farms, now the Bronx, and 
married Sarah de Courcey, of Huguenot ancestry. So began the 
mingling of bloods by which American families are often 
founded. 

Their son, James E. Bathgate, married Rispah Maria Web- 
ster, and moved to Newark, where he lived in a house now 
standing on the southeast corner of Boyden and Orange Streets. 
There she died, two years after, leaving a baby girl who also 
died several years later. 

So James E. Bathgate, now a widower, went courting to the 
Baldwin farm, over near the river, where David Baldwin and 
Jane Dunn, his wife, had a daughter named Elizabeth Crane 
Baldwin. There he struck a strain of Scotch blood again, 
mingled with the English, for Jane Dunn Baldwin was a 
granddaughter of Lord and Lady Ross. And in Case 4 is a 
gold cross belonging to Miss Esther Bathgate which they say 
Lady Ross used to wear. Elizabeth got her middle name from 
her grandmother, Mary Crane Baldwin, who descended from 
a daughter of Robert Treat. Thus entered the colonial strain. 

Elizabeth accepted James, the widower, and went to live with 
him at Boyden and Orange Streets. And she named her first 
girl after her husband's first wife's daughter, and her first son 
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after his father, and when James E. Bathgate, the present head 
of the Bathgate family of Roseville, was six years old, the 
family moved to the Tomkins farm house, as has been told. 

There were seven Bathgate children, five girls and two boys, 
in the little house, not to mention two cousins, named Johnson, 
— ^which is another story. 

They could get on horseback whenever they chose (if their 
mother would let them) and ride up the road to visit at the 
Pecks' in what is now East Orange, or down the road to visit 
at the Sayres', who afterward moved to Bottle Hill, now called 
Madison, or the Robinsons' or Grandfather Baldwin's or 
Greatgrandfather Crane's. 

The roof was raised ; the back room was added ; the old shop 
was moved across and converted into a new kitchen; stoves 
were bought; fine new furniture acquired; the attic filled up 
with old-fashioned clothing ; Louise Kitchell, the youngest sister, 
died. So mirth, and pride, and joy, and sorrow, honest toil and 
plentiful hospitality filled the house with human memories, and 
prosperity waited on righteousness, even as the Good Book 
read morning and night by the patriarch father, promised. 

James E., Junior, when he was eleven years old, was to ride 
in a race at the agricultural fair. His uncle came across from 
West Farms with a mare for Jamie's riding. "Now, Jamie," 
said his mother, "when you win the race they will give you the 
cup. You must take the cup in one hand, take off your hat 
with the other, and then ride around the ring, holding up the 
cup for the people to see." And so Jamie did. The cup you 
can see in Case 5. 

When the mother died, Sarah Maria, the eldest daughter, 
kept the house, and an open house she kept. Guests came and 
went and good cheer abounded. When, during the Civil War, 
a training camp was needed, land was offered by Father Bath- 
gate, and Camp Frelinghuysen was founded. It lay between 
Roseville Avenue and the Canal, Sixth Avenue and the Old 
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Ladies' Home north of Park Avenue, and not where the present 
stone marks its supposed site within the park. 

Every day Miss Sarah used to ask the officers to dinner. 
There was General Van Vorst, from Jersey City. There was 
Silas C. Halsey, and there was Major Babcock, who always 
cut the watermelon. When the camp broke up, these officers 
gave Miss Sarah a beautiful gold watch in appreciation of her 
kindness, and it can be seen in Case 4. 

Only two of the children who grew up in the Bathgate 
house married. Emma Jane became Mrs. VanWagenen, intro- 
ducing a Dutch strain, and had four children, the present John 
Bathgate VanWagenen, Mrs. W. L. Ferguson, Jr., Mrs. Leslie 
Gardner, and Miss Marian VanWagenen, all now of Newark 
or its neighborhood. 

James E. married first a Drake, descended from the brother of 
Lady Jane, and then a Seymour, descended from the brother 
of Sir Francis, but immediately from Nancy Cairns Doty Drake 
of Mendham, N. J. He lives now on Roseville Avenue, and 
has a son, James E., and a daughter, Elizabeth Bathgate, from 
whom much of this narrative was obtained, as well as three 
younger children. 

There remained John B. Bathgate and his sister, Miss Char- 
lotte, with, at first, their father. They stayed in the old house, 
long since transformed within by the addition of a glass enclosed 
front to the dining room, of a third room at the back in the 
first floor, and of an added story. When this was done the 
denizens of Roseville were stirred by the tale, "James Bathgate 
is lathing and plastering his attic!" 

It was a great day in the lives of most Americans now over 
fifty years old when the first plumbing was put into the house, 
generally a spigot in the kitchen, with perhaps a hot water 
attachment also, and a hose attachment in the "front yard." 
The Bathgate house achieved finally an upstairs bathroom and 
so boasted "modern improvements," for gas had probably pre- 
ceded the water. 
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Outside there had been great changes, too. Ground had 
been sold; houses had been built, '^fields" had changed to "lots/' 
and the "farm" had become an "estate." The Bathgates no 
longer mounted horses or stepped into carriages to visit the 
neighbors. Neighbors now lived around the corner, and across 
the way. By rapid strides the country had become the town. 

There are two stories as to the naming of Roseville. Mr. 
James Bathgate says that Roseville Avenue was first Bathgate 
Lane, but the name was changed in honor of a gentleman 
named Rowe, who owned land through which it cut. His 
daughter remembers that her grandmother once claimed to 
have first used the name because of the abundance of roses 
grown in the gardens of the neighborhood. 

As the family lost breadth of territory it gained breadth of 
culture. The Bathgates, from the beginning in the old house, 
had books, some of which, inherited from former generations, 
are shown in Cases i and 2. Mr. James Bathgate remembers 
the Waverley Novels, bound volumes of Harper's Magazine 
and the Atlantic Monthly, and "an encyclopaedia that cost more 
than a hundred dollars." 

For education was not neglected in early Roseville. Aaron 
Peck, of East Orange, gave land to both the Presbyterian and 
the Episcopal churches. The Presbyterians called, to be their 
pastor, the Reverend John F. Pingry, of Fishkill, N. Y. 
Aaron's son Cyril, having married a Miss Halsey of Eliza- 
beth, had built for himself a stucco house on Sixth Street. 
He gave up this house to the Presbyterian pastor, and put up 
another house for himself on Sussex Avenue. 

Now the church could not afford to pay a sufficient salary, 
so Mr. Pingry, who had been teaching a school in Fishkill, 
put up a school building back of the house and moved this 
school down to Roseville. He later gave up his pastorate to 
devote his whole time to teaching. 

It was a boarding and day school for boys. The elite of 
Newark sent their sons to it. Mr. Bathgate remembers as 
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schoolmates Wayne Parker, James Harrison, Frank Pingry, 
Dr. G. A. VanWagenen, Jeremiah Perry, and Bishop White- 
head. The VanWagenen family, having three boys to educate, 
moved to Roseville on account of the school, as did other fami- 
lies, and that move led to the marriage of Emma Jane Bath- 
gate to E. A. VanWagenen, whose mother was a Ward. Which 
introduces another Newark family. 

It was because of this school, also, that what we would now 
call a jitney service was established from Broad and Market 
Streets to Roseville at the joint expense of James E. Bathgate, 
Sr., and Aaron Peck. The Pingry School pupils rode back and 
forth free. Other passengers paid six cents fare. Mr. Bath- 
gate thereafter, being elected alderman, procured the starting 
of a horse-car line to take its place. 

In the days when the horses jangled their bells on their 
arduous way from Newark to East Orange, there lived in the 
farm-house an old maid and an old bachelor. Uncle John, and 
his sister, Aunt Charlotte, of present memory. Their attic 
(still lathed and plastered, so please you) was full of curious 
old heirlooms; their parlor was adorned with family portraits 
in oil — "painted by hand"; their kitchen produced delectable 
cakes from old family "rules," for consumption by small Bath- 
gate and VanWagenen relatives. 

Every Sunday, year in and year out, there went to the nieces 
and nephews Uncle John's box of candy and Uncle John's 
basket of fruit. Every juvenile birthday in the Bathgate and 
VanWagenen households was celebrated by the coming of a 
delectable cake from Aunt Lottie. 

The old Bathgate front stoop, the old Bathgate back yard, 
the old Bathgate attic stairs were still haunted by children 
slaking their thirst for adventure with tales of Sindbad the 
Sailor or finding that the everyday life of an American girl 
may be full of romance under the guidance of Louisa M. 
Alcott. 

Then, in the twinkling of an eye, all was changed. Aunt 
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Sarah, grandfather, and Uncle John died, and Aunt Lottie 
lived in the home so full of gentle memories for years alone. 

There has been an interval, during which others have lived 
in the house, as people live who do not mean to stay, and now 
the old farm-house has come to strange and wonderful uses. 

Where Elizabeth Crane Baldwin Bathgate told a neighbor 
over the fence the family recipe for corn-and-wheat muffins, 
the Roseville branch of the Housewives' League will hold 
meetings and get up the Roseville Wheat Conservation, Com 
Substitution, Domestic Economy Campaign. Where Jamie 
Bathgate mounted his pony and rode off through the cedars 
with Cyrus Peck to a "swimmin* hole," the Roseville Scouts, 
having devoured 20 copies of The Boy Scout's Hike Book, 
and read aloud, with demonstrations, the bandage chapter of 
the Boy Scout's Hand Book, will now set out in. groups, afoot 
to outward seeming, but every one of them riding a hobby of 
his own rearing. Where Lottie Bathgate read "Little Women" 
by the open fire, hundreds of little girls will file in and out 
bearing in their arms Peggy, Emmeline, and dozens of 
other modern books, but "Little Women" still, and so the 
Ideal of the American Woman-child, who does her bit of the 
world's work, using old methods or new as they serve her 
purpose, and who is charming without self-consciousness, is 
sown in the hearts of thousands where once it grew in the heart 
of one. 

If he who can "make two ears of corn or two blades of 
grass to grow upon a spot of ground" deserves better of man- 
kind than the "whole race of politicians put together," what is 
to be said of the institution that makes hundreds of useful 
facts, and hundreds of happy fancies, yea, even hundreds of 
noble hopes, to grow where only one grew before? 

The family life that filled the old homestead with decent 
human virtues and wholesome American habits has no unworthy 
successor in the Roseville Branch of the Newark Public Library 
which fills the renovated building to-day. 
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Roseville is the popular name for that section of Newark 
which has East Orange and the Canal for its long sides, and 
Bloomfield Avenue and Central Avenue for its short sides. 
Nearly all of this district falls within the Eleventh Ward 
and many Sixth Ward citizens speak of themselves as resi- 
dents of Roseville, even though living as far south as South 
Orange Avenue. This, however, was not original Roseville, 
but was included with it when the Eleventh Ward was made 
in 1857. James G. Barnet and James E. Bathgate were the 
first aldermen from this ward. 

The entire section was included in Robert Treat's purchase 
of land from the Indians in 1666, when the greater part of 
what is now Essex County was turned over to the settlers from 
Connecticut for goods worth about $750. 

The city grew first to the south and east; a general map 
in the second issue of the Newark Directory for 1836 shows 
Lock Street as the western boundary. The 1846 Directory 
map shows streets cut through from First to Seventh south of 
Orange and from Seventh to Tenth north of Orange, but old 
citizens claim that these streets were efforts of the imagination. 
The first street opened across, they say, was Myrtle Avenue, 
opened by Captain Aaron Peck, and running much as it does 
now. The first printed reference to the name Roseville on any 
map is on the Directory map of 1853. 

At that time great stretches of farm land were held by 
James E. Bathgate, Captain Aaron Peck and David J. Baldwin. 

The Bathgate holdings included the plot on which the 
Branch library is now located, now bounded by Orange Street, 
Bathgate Place, the Railroad and Roseville Avenue; and a 
tract of 121 acres north of it across the railroad bounded by 
Roseville Avenue on the east, the Morris and Essex Railroad 
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Map of the Roseville section, Newark, N. J., 1846. The locations 
are given of the present Barringer High School; the old Bathgate 
house, now the Roseville Branch; old Camp Frelinghuysen, and the 
present area of Branch Brook Park, indicated by the dotted line on 
the east and the canal on the west 
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on the south, the city line on the west and Bloomfield Turnpike 
on the north, which extended also east of Roseville Avenue to 
the Canal, between Sixth Avenue and a line 200 feet north of 
Park Avenue. 

Captain Peck's holdings were on the east side of Roseville 
Avenue nearly to Bloomfield Avenue, Miss Charlotte Ward 
owning, however, a little forest land in this tract. 

The Baldwin land lay east of Roseville Avenue and north 
of the railroad, extending to Sixth Avenue or beyond, with 
several acres west of what is now Thirteenth Streets and south 
of Third Avenue, north of Springdale Avenue. 

Streets were now cut through these holdings and landmarks 
now familiar began to appear. St. Barnabas' Episcopal Church 
held its first services September 12, 1852, in a private house. 
Two years later Captain Aaron Peck gave to it the triangle 
of land between Warren Street, Sussex Avenue and Roseville 
Avenue. To the Roseville Avenue Presbyterian Church he 
gave the property where it now is located and a frame building 
was erected there. In 1852 the Roseville Methodist Episcopal 
Church was incorporated and a chapel on Warren and Gray 
Streets was dedicated on February 28, i860. 

Delayed by Civil War agitation the first street-car trades 
had been laid through Market Street from the station to 
Roseville in the early spring of 1862 and, on May 23, a trial 
trip was made over the entire route to Orange. The main 
line of the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad, 
chartered as the Morris and Essex Railroad Company, ran 
trains from Newark up through the Orange district to Morris- 
town. 

In those days a passenger from New York to Newark traveled 
on the New Jersey Railroad — now the Pennsylvania — to 
Center Street. For the accommodation of passengers who 
wished to continue their journey to the Oranges or Morris- 
town, trains were drawn by horses over tracks laid from the 
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Center Street Station to Broad Street, then north on Broad 
to Morris and Essex Railroad Avenue. Here, near the junc- 
tion of Broad Street and the present Lackawanna Avenue, the 
Newark depot of the Morris and Essex Railroad was located 
and connections were made from Morristown and intervening 
points. It was not until 1862 that the division from Newark 
to Hoboken was completed. 

Meanwhile a Newark and Bloomfield branch line was opened 
on December 20, 1855. A train made up of one car and an 
engine made six trips daily, the brakeman jumping off at sta- 
tions to act as ticket agent. In July, 1856, 355 passengers 
traveled between Roseville Avenue and Newark. 

Another factor in community growth was the private 
boarding school conducted by J. F. Pingry, of which more is 
said in the chapter on ''Old Roseville Days" in this book. 

The first public school that old Roseville citizens remember 
was over C. M. Hill's grocery store, on the south side of 
Orange Street, east of Myrtle Avenue. It was taught by a 
Miss Blake. 

The Eleventh Ward Primary Intermediate School on Rose- 
ville Avenue was built in the summer of i860 and opened for 
the admission of pupils September, i860. It is described in 
the Board of Education report for that year as "a building of 
wood, two stories, with very light, airy rooms, capable of 
receiving one hundred and fifty pupils." The Intermediate 
School, formerly held on the second floor, became a Grammar 
School October i, 1863. 

After the Pingry School was moved from Sixth Street to 
Roseville Avenue, where the Baptist Home now stands, the 
Board of Education opened the South Eighth Street School. 
The building was of brick, two stories high, with a high base- 
ment and ''all modern improvements." It provided for both 
primary and grammar departments and, from the date of its 
opening in September, 1873, was well attended. 
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Organization of the Roseville Athletic Club, also in 1873, 
and the sale of home lots north of the railroad, had much to 
do with bringing people to Roseville. The original club house, 
equipped with a pair of bowling alleys and a modest gymna- 
sium, was a one-story building on Orange Street. Later, 
through the efforts of members, $3,000 was subscribed and the 
present site at Seventh Street and Seventh Avenue was pur- 
chased. But this was not until 1886. In the meantime the 
Roseville Tennis Club was formed. Tennis games, archery 
contests and Saturday afternoon band concerts drew many 
young people to Roseville and the population grew from the 
social impetus. The citizens had made use of the neighbor- 
hood of the railroad station as an advertising feature. A land- 
scape artist was called into consultation by a committee of 
citizens. ''Who owns the lot opposite the station?'' said he. 
"Have something going on there no matter what it is, if only 
a dog fight. Take off the signs from the fence, terrace the 
property, put up a platform at that space" (where the 
Anheuser-Busch Building now is). The citizens went to work, 
the railroad graded the property, the tennis court was made, 
William King gave the posts, and the city allowed the chains 
to be taken from around Military Park to enclose the space. 
Henry Doremus built a music stand out of lumber given by 
A. B. Twitchell. Everything was donated. George H. Gaston 
became president of the Tennis Club and Lathrop Anderson 
its vice-president. This was the first of these local booms 
along the railroad. South Orange sent a committee down to 
confer and her citizens went and did likewise. 

Real estate began really to boom in 1882, when part of the 
Bathgate estate, lying between Roseville Avenue, Fifth Street, 
Sixth Avenue and Park Avenue, was sold at public auction. 
Development north toward Bloomfield Avenue began in 
earnest. One of the first indications of the growth was the 
removal of the Roseville Avenue School building to the site 
of the present Garfield School on North Seventh Street near 
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Park Avenue. At that time there were six class rooms, three 
of which were unoccupied. The school must have grown 
slowly, for in the 1884 Board of Education report the follow- 
ing comment is made: "The location of the North Seventh 
Street School building interferes with the attendance. The 
practice of dumping offensive matter in the neighborhood of 
the school has, I think, been effectively stopped. I have no 
doubt but all the rooms in the building will in due time be 
occupied." 

On October 14, 1889, sixty-nine members of the Roseville 
Avenue Presbyterian Church were dismissed from its congre- 
gation to organize the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church. St. 
Thomas' Church, now located opposite the Fifth Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, was likewise organized by Episcopalians from 
the St. Barnabas congregation and their first chapel on Ninth 
Street, between Park and Sixth Avenues, was dedicated in 
1894. In May of the same year the Baptist Home Society of 
New Jersey moved from Fairmount Avenue to the large frame 
house on the east side of Roseville Avenue, between Park and 
Fourth Avenues, where the Pingry School had been located. 
The present imposing structure was not completed until 19 12. 

Meanwhile a new primary school house on Roseville Avenue 
had been opened in 1884. This helped to relieve the crowded 
conditions at South Eighth Street School, where thirteen 
classes, with a daily average of 708 pupils, must still be accom- 
modated in twelve classrooms. 

The St. Rose of Lima Church, Warren and Gray Streets, 
was founded in 1888. The parish house first used was the 
Roseville Methodist Church. The present rector, Father 
McKeever, was appointed. 

As for the business development. Orange Street has always 
been the natural trade thoroughfare with the Roseville Avenue 
corner a center of activities. Drug stores, meat and vegetable 
markets, groceries and bakeries sprang up with the first scat- 
tering of homes, but within recent years business has taken 
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great strides. The Bathgate Homestead is one of the few 
houses on Orange Street which has not been torn down or 
remodeled for store space. Local merchants have organized a 
Roseville Improvement Association and adopted a "Shop in 
Roseville" slogan. It is now possible to buy dry goods, house- 
hold furnishings and all kinds of retail supplies without going 
"down town." Successful business necessitated banking facili- 
ties and the City Trust Company, whidi opened its doors 
April 24, 1901, has prospered ever since. Later the Mutual 
Bank, first incorporated as the Roseville Trust Company, and 
the Liberty Trust Company on Central Avenue were char- 
tered. 

To-day, with a population of more than 30,000, Roseville 
has all the requisites of an independent community. Churches, 
schools, social, political and business organizations, the Essex 
Troop Armory, a Masonic Temple, moving picture shows and 
theatre, Fifth Police Precinct, fire-engine houses, postal sub- 
station and branch library combine to make it an attractive 
residential and prosperous business center, and, of course, it 
must not be forgotten that Roseville has an admirable weekly 
newspaper, the Roseville Citizen. Three trolley lines and 
numerous jitne3rs to Newark, and seventy-four daily trains 
to New York, keep the residents in close communication with 
the metropolitan district. Indeed, the only trace of the old 
days of corn-fields and farm-yards is the Italian farm out 
toward Bloomfield between Roseville Avenue and Sixth Street, 
where many Roseville housewives with market baskets over 
their arms may be seen any summer morning buying vegetables 
direct from the producer. 
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of textiles, and outlines the place of textiles in history and 
romance. Illustrated. 

Newark the metropolis of New Jersey, at the dawn of the twen- 
tieth century; the progress of one hundred years. 1901. 
Pierson, D. L. Narratives of Newark. Fifty-seven stirring 
tales of the Puritan settlement, the era of Dutch rule. Revo- 
lutionary days, the second war with Great Britain, the Civil 
War and industrial progress. 

Proceedings commemorative of the settlement of Newark, N. J., 
on its 200th anniversary, May 17, 1866. Also in New Jersey 
Historical Society Collections, v. 6. In five sections — No. i is 
"Historical Memoirs of Newark," by W. A. Whitehead. No. 
4 is "Genealogical Notes of the First Settlers," by S. H. Congar. 

Records of the town of Newark, N. J., from its settlement in 
1666 to its incorporation as a city in 1836. 1864. Copy of the 
minute book of the town clerk. It is the basis of all history of 
the city before the time of newspapers. 

Ricord, F. W., ed. Biographical and genealogical history of the 
city of Newark and Essex County, New Jersey. 1898. 2 vol. 

Shaw, W. H. History of Essex and Hudson Counties, New 
Jersey. 1884. 2 vol. 

Shriner, C. A., compiler. Birds of New Jersey. 1896. List 
of all the birds found in New Jersey, with descriptions and 
many illustrations. 

Skinner, Alanson. The Indians of Newark before the white 
men came. 191 5. 

Stearns, J. F. Historical discourses relating to the First Pres- 
byterian church in Newark; originally delivered to the congre- 
gation of that church during the month of January, 1851; 
with notes. 1853. Four sermons delivered at anniversary of 
the founding of the First Presbyterian church, 1851. Gives a 
history of the church. As the church governed the town during 
the early years, these sermons are a review of Newark's early 
history. 
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Stevens, T. W. Pageant of Newark. 191 6. The city's his- 
tory dramatized. Written for and presented during its 250th 
anniversary celebration in 191 6. 

Stockton, F. R. Stories of New Jersey. 1896. The stories of 
Penelope Stout, Molly Pitcher, the Jersey tea-party, Fort Non- 
sense and other historic characters and incidents. 

Thowless, H. L. Historical sketch of the city of Newark, 
N. J. 1903. 

Urquhart, F. J. Short history of Newark. Three pamphlets 
combined: The Story of its Early Days; The Story of its 
Awakening; The Story of its Prosperity. 1908. 

Urquhart, F. J. History of the city of Newark, New Jersey, 
embracing practically two and a half centuries, 1666- 19 13. 
1913. 3 vol. 

Winser, H. J., editor and compiler. Metropolis of New 
Jersey; Newark; her past growth and future development. 
1896. Historical, geographical, industrial and general descrip- 
tion of the city, illustrated with twenty-eight half-tones. 

Wolfe, T. F. Literary rambles at home and abroad, pp. 
39-63. A New Jersey ramble, literary landmarks of Newark, 
etc 1 901. Short descriptions of homes of writers who have 
lived in Newark. A literary history of the city. 



Longfellow, H. W., ed. Poems of places, v. 27. 1876. Con- 
tains poems about Newark. 

Piatt, C. D. Ballads of New Jersey in the Revolution. 1896. 
Contains poems about Newark. 



The Carteret Book Club of Newark, New Jersey, will 
publish about November, 191 7, in a very limited edition, a 
series of engravings on wood in color and in black and white, 
by Rudolph Ruzicka, of certain aspects of Newark, with an 
accompaniment of text by Walter Prichard Eaton. 
September, 191 7. 



THE STORY OF THE BRANCHES 



Some scholarly workers in libraries look with gentle scorn 
on branch libraries as too popular to be of serious value, but 
no busy person, unashamed of the title "general reader," who 
lives a mile or two from the Main library has any doubt of 
their necessity. And this not because Newarkers are less eager 
for mental pabulum than are the citizens of Pittsburgh^ Detroit, 
Philadelphia or any other sizable American city. All over the 
country there are city children to whom "The Branch" means 
neither a bough nor a stream, but a building. 



1 89 1. Delivery stations started where books might be ordered 
from the library. 

1899. The establishment of branches recommended by the 
librarian. 

1902. Small collections sent to stations from which the person 
whose book was "Not in" could make a selection. 

1904-5- First two branches opened. 

1907. Three more branches opened. 

1908. The library as a whole lent 35% more books than ever 
before though only 7% more were borrowed from the main 
building. 

If this were the record of a business concern intended to 
make money, there could be no doubt as to the wisdom of the 
policy followed. It is, instead, the record of an institution 
intended to spend money; but those who know the value of 
intelligence will approve it none the less. 

BUSINESS BRANCH. 

1904. Oct., Business Branch — called Branch i — opened at 16 
Academy St. Directory collection transferred from Main 
Library. May 23, moved to Bank and Broad Sts. 
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1907. April 25, moved to ^ Mechanic St. Aug., special de- 
velopment along business lines begun. Oct., opened until 9 on 
Saturday evenings. 

1908. Name changed to Business Men's Branch. Feb., map 
collection made available and used by from 600 to 700 people 
a month. Branch number of the library's periodical, ''Library 
News," issued. 

1909. June, telephone directory collection started. 

1910. May, Business Men's Branch moved to 18 Clinton St. 
and name changed to Business Branch. Daily evening open- 
ing tried. Collection of Labor Union journals and House 
Organs begun. Pamphlet describing work of Business Branch 
published. 

191 1. April, Remington Typewriter installed at Business 
Branch by Remington Co. for free use of public. Used by over 
100 people a month. 

1912. May 13-25, Business Branch Exhibit in Newark In- 
dustrial Exposition. Directories, Business Books, Business 
Periodicals, "Made in Newark Index," Multigraph machine 
in operation showing method of printing lists and circulars, and 
electrically operated device showing a succession of dodgers 
about the library. Over 30,000 multigraphed lists, circulars, 
etc., distributed. 

1 91 3. Dec. 21, moved into two-story building erected for the 
purpose at 15 Beaver St. 

191 4. Evening opening discontinued. Hours 9-6:30. 

1915. Apr., article descriptive of Business Branch published 
in Town Development. 

19 16. Jan. 15, article descriptive of Business Branch in Satur- 
day Evening Post. June, "1,600 Business Books," list com- 
piled by Business Branch, published by H. W. Wilson Co. 
Edition of 1,000 copies sold out before end of year. 

191 7. Jan., "56 Business Books," list compiled by Business 
Branch by special request, printed and distributed in large 
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quantities. June, "i,6oo Business Books" revised and enlarged 
edition published by H. W. Wilson Co. 

The Business Branch soon began to attract attention in 
library and business circles. Newark's was the first, but many 
other American cities have now established business branches. 
Visitors have come from Boston, St. Paul and other places to 
inspect and report before establishing such libraries them- 
selves. And when a European country sends representatives to 
investigate library methods in America, work in which America 
is acknowledged to excel, they come to Newark especially to 
see the Business Branch. 

CLARK ST. BRANCH. 

1905. May 17, Clark Thread Co. provided building adjoin- 
ing factory, for branch library, called Branch 2, especially for 
use of Clark employees and also for general neighborhood use. 

1906. April, exhibit of old and new fashion plates. 

1907. Exhibit of the work of evening school cooking and 
sewing classes. 

19 1 4. Opened daily 3-6:30 in summer. Use increased 72% 
but with that only 1,100 books were lent. 

191 7. April, closed because of insufficient funds. This 
branch was selected to close because it was near the main library 
and the book use was relatively small. 

ROSEVILLE BRANCH. 

1907. April I, opened as "Branch 3" at 429 7th Ave., near 
9th St., to replace an overcrowded deposit station. 

191 1. April, moved to 497 Orange St. 

19 1 2. Current numbers of magazines lent. 

191 3. April, window display of twigs developing in water 
supplied by the Shade Tree Commission. 

1914. Feb., first exhibit of museum material placed in show 
windows. Larger quarters reported "imperatively necessary." 
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191 7. April, decision made to close Roseville Branch perma- 
nently because of insufficient city appropriation. Six thousand 
dollars secured with the aid of Roseville citizens from Common 
Council to carry work through 191 7. May, moved to tem- 
porary quarters in the chapel of the Roseville Methodist 
Church. July, moved to Old Bathgate House. Sept. i, pam- 
phlet "The Roseville Branch" published. 

Roseville showed what a community with a real civic con- 
sciousness could do to get what it needed and wanted. Perhaps 
Roseville can show the whole city of Newark what it needs 
and can help those parts of the community, such as the foreign 
districts, which are not yet well versed in American ways, to 
learn how to get what they want. 

SPRINGFIELD BRANCH. 

1907. Nov. 18, opened as Branch 4, at 245 Springfield Ave. 
Dec, 369 German books lent. 

1908. First purchase of books in foreign languages. Collec- 
tions of German, Polish, Hebrew, and Yiddish books begun. 
First notable use of the branch by adults resulted. 

1909. First purchase of Russian books. 14,040 books in for- 
eign languages lent. Show window display made a feature to 
interest adults. 

19 10. Garden planted in back yard in place of ash heaps. 
Oct., Ruthenian books bought. 

191 1. Polish club required that applicants for membership be 

library card holders. Great increase in number of books lent | 

— 1,122 issued one day. March, library rules translated and 
published by Polish newspaper "Kronika." Articles about 
library in "Kronika" and in the Jewish paper. 

i 

1912. Moved to 81 Hayes St. 

19 1 3. Italian books added. Branch so crowded the doors 
had occasionally to be closed while people in the room were 
served before more could be admitted. 
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1914. Hungarian collection begun. Foreign number of the 
Newarker published. Letter of the librarian to foreigners re- 
printed in six languages in the Sunday Call. Reprints dis- 
tributed at factories. 

191 5. Catalogs of foreign books in foreign type begun on 
typewriter. 

191 7. Weekly articles about the library sent to foreign news- 
papers. 

This Branch in the foreign quarter of the city is in the most 
crowded district. More than half of Newark's population live 
within walking distance of it. 

People who have come to this country at some sacrifice, as 
have many of our immigrants, are eager to take advantage of 
any opportunity for self-education which may be offered them. 
Our latest comers are largely persons of intelligence and edu- 
cation. Many of them are university trained, and thinkers. 
They do not know American ways of thought, American gov- 
ernment, or American manners and customs. Any assistance 
the city gives them to make their intelligence and spirit more 
useful to America is appreciated by them. They should have 
translations in their own languages of books which tell of 
American ways, as well as histories of America, books on gov- 
ernment, on how to gain citizenship, and aids in learning the 
English language. The branch has some of these books, but 
needs hundreds more. It needs, also, books to help those of 
the younger generation who know English and have some 
knowledge of American ways to become still better adjusted 
to this country. 

We have here very restricted quarters, a small supply of 
books, and a more insistent and more largely unsatisfied demand 
for good reading than anywhere else in the city. 

FERRY ST. BRANCH. 

1907. Nov. 16, opened as Branch 5, at 422 Lafayette St. 

1908. Oct., moved to 205 Ferry St. 
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1 910. Nov. 27, tentative plans made for new branch library 
building to be used as recreation center. Never carried out for 
lack of funds. 

19 1 2. Case of museum specimens sent. Polish books pur- 
chased. 

19 1 3. Opened three evenings a week. Lithuanian books 
added. 

19 1 4. Sept. 22, moved to 198 Ferry St. 

After seven years the library feels more than ever that some- 
thing should be done for the "Down-Neck" section. It has 
not the beauty of attractive dwelling places ; it is far away from 
the city's public buildings ; its large buildings are ugly factories. 
The Branch is in an ideal location for a neighborhood center, 
being at the junction of Hamburg Place and East Ferry St., 
the two thoroughfares of the district. 

CLINTON BRANCH. 

1909. Oct., opened as Branch 6, at 502 Clinton Ave. 

1912. May, moved to 529 Clinton Ave. 

19 1 3. March, moved to 514 Clinton Ave. 

1 9 14. Jan. 25, moved to 518 Clinton Ave. Special collection 
of Indian photographs shown. 

Clinton Hill has an active improvement association, a local 
paper and a busy branch, which would do a much larger work 
were its income increased. 

WEST SIDE PARK BRANCH. 

19 14. Station enlarged, moved to new parish house and 
opened daily. Dec. i, made Branch 7 on i8th Ave. and 17th 
St. in Chapel of Second Presbyterian Church. Number of 
books lent doubled in the first year. 

This branch is on a side street in a church building, up two 
flights of stairs. 
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The librarian has made it very useful, has secured much 
volunteer assistance, and will, no doubt, see it grow into a veri- 
table branch, as the library's funds increase. 

VAILSBURG BRANCH. 

19 1 4. A meeting held in Vailsburg to organize a Home and 
School Association and to consider means of promoting the 
opening of a branch library. Committee of citizens appointed 
to work for special appropriation — not successful. 

1 91 6. Feb., three stations opened in three schools. Managed 
by a volunteer committee of the Home and School Association. 
July, moved to Vailsburg playground and administered by the 
library. Nov., reopened as a branch. 

When the library could give Vailsburg books but no worker, 
Vailsburg did the work itself, and although it did not obtain 
an extra appropriation from the city, its citizens helped the 
library through the schools. 

SCHOOL BRANCHES. 

For pupils and teachers and for the general public in school 
neighborhoods. 

1 90 1. Establishment of such branches recommended by 
librarian. 

191 5« July and Aug., four school branches administered by 
library in four summer schools for two months : 

Lafayette Street School. Belmont Avenue School. 

Seventh Avenue School. Newton Street School. 

19 1 7. Sept., branches to be opened in Belmont Ave. and 
Abington Ave. Schools. 

LAFAYETTE SCHOOL BRANCH. 

1915. Sept., first school branch administered by Library in 
connection with Board of Education opened in the Lafayette 
St. School. 
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19 16. Nov., opened under new agreement with Board of 
Education. 

CLEVELAND SCHOOL BRANCH. 

1915. Nov. 17, school reading room opened in Cleveland 
School, the first to adopt alternating plan. 

1916. Feb. 28, reading room made a station and the work of 
lending books done by teachers. Nov. 2, station made a 
branch, administered by the Library. 



It is obvious from this story that Newark's citizens want 
more branches and bigger ones with more books in them and 
more people to run them. Other cities, Cleveland, for example, 
have practised city economy by combining branch libraries with 
public school buildings. By far the greater percentage of chil- 
dren in any city leave school at the end of the grammar grades. 
They must teach themselves after that, and largely through 
print, and the libraries are the repositories of free printed mat- 
ter. The children should, therefore, be familiar with libraries 
and know how to get from them knowledge needed in daily life, 
as well as pleasure, without cost. The best way to do this is 
to have a branch library in every school where children may 
read alone, and under the guidance of their teachers. This 
room for children, if it is large enough, might just as well 
serve the grown people of the neighborhood after school hours. 
Now there must either be another building to be heated, lighted, 
and kept clean, or parents must be shut out from the privileges 
which they might share with their children. In order that such 
a library may be open for the neighborhood without running 
the whole school building, it should have a separate entrance 
and a properly adjusted heating system. 

BARRINGER HIGH SCHOOL BRANCH. 

1898. Recommendation that department libraries in the high 
school be consolidated and made branch of public library. 



